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ABSTRACT 

Mid-life women in increasing numbers are seeking the 
assistance of mental health professionals to address critical 
develoj^ent and contextual issues. The myriad of social and cultural 
changes of the past two decades have had a profound effect on the 
type, intensity, and prevalence of problems currently experienced by 
women between 30-50 years of age. In tho 1980s, normal developmental 
issues and dynamics are confounded by major changes in family 
structure and economics, new social and professional roles and 
expectations, and the pressure associated with redefining lifelong 
values and perceptions. Until recently, little attention was devoted 
to the exploration of issues, attitudes, and development of this 
group. Traditional counseling approaches and development theory have 
failed to adequately confront the reality and impact of this 
disparate experience of males and females within American society. 
Effective counseling interactions and developmental support programs 
for women must be based upon a thorough understanding of their 
uniqueness. (ABL) 
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Mid-life voren in increasing nuntears are seeking the aussistanoe of 
mental health professionals to address critical developnent and oontex** 
tiial issues* Ihe in/riad of social and cultural changes of the past ti^ 
decades have had a profound effect on the 1^^/ intensity, and prevalence 
of problesnis currently esq^erienoed by vjoroen between 30-50 years of age* 
In the 1980 's, nonnal developmental issues and dynamics are confounded 
by najor changes in family structure and econoniics, new social and pro- 
fessional roles and e9^)ectations, and the pressure associated with re- 
defining lifelong values and p e r cept io n s* Until recently, little atten- 
tion ^s devoted to the e3q>loration of issues, attitudes, and development 
of this groi:^. Traditional counseling approaches and develc^xnental theory 
have failed to adequately confront the reality and iitpact of this disparate 
experience of males and fenales within our society. Effective counseling 
interactions and developmental si"5pport progiBms for wcmen mist be based 
vpon a thorough uixierstanding of their uniqueness* Biis session provides 
a review of current literature on the developmental and contextual issues 
of mid-life vonen* 

MEM AND WOMEN 

Mid-life women differ from npn and feon women at other stages of 
development on a nurrber of significant dimensions* Che major area is 
that of lev^l of well-being and/or life satisfaction* Lowenthal, Thum- 
her, and Chiriboga (1975) compared men and women at irajor life transition 
points (high school senior, newly wed, mid-life, and pre-retirenent) * 
This researdi suggests that women in their middle years are more highly 
distressed than men or wcxnen at aiiy other life stage* Ihese women 



manifested poorer self-concepts, hdgher levels of pessijiiiara, greater 
negativity ta«rd their spouse, lower levels of life satisfaction, and 
higher levels of existential despair. An earlier study by Gurin, Veroff , 
and Feld (1960) found that though women and men did not differ signifi- 
canUy in general happiness, the wren had poorer self-oono^, r^rted 
nore psychiatric syirptans, were less satisfied with their narriages, and 
felt more inadequate as parents. Bamett and Baruch (1978) r^rt that 
the reanalysis of mental health data indicates that wcnen are no more 
disturbed than men v4ien all categories of disturbance are included. 
Watnen are more likely to be categorized as having depression, functional 
psychoses, and neurotic disorders. 

A second area of substantial difference is that of aiplqyment and 
economic status. Approximately 15% of aH families are headed ty wcmen, 
yet female-headed housdiolds account for the najority of those families 

living below the pover^ level. Wanen are disproportionately concentrated 
in low pay and/or low status careers. 
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As a result 80% of the working women earn less than than $19,000 per 
year. Hie median annual income for fenale-headed fanilies is $9,472 while 
that for two-parent families is $31,451. Acoort3ing to the National Asso- 
ciation of Vforking Vfamen, women earn 64% of the salary paid men in corpara- 
ble positions. 'Jtie feminization of poverty is a result of ecoiwnic and 
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social txencJs. 
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Gender has profound effects on socializaUon and resultemt role ex- 
pectations and perspectives. Wonen operate vathin a fiienaiEnological field 
vjhich iJicludes perceptions, pressures, constraints, and eqectations that 
differ fron those vAiich affect iten. IMrther, mid-life wcnen of the 1980 's 
may experience stresses associated with adjusting to the diif ts occasioned 
by the nyriad of social transitioiis of the 1960 's and 1970'5. Fran 1970 
to 1984 the nuittoer of divorced wonen between 30-44 has tripled fron 6.1% 
to 18.1% (Bureau of Census, 1986.) 

3V)o-parent families dropped frcm 71% in 1970 to 58% in 1986. CurrenUy, 
55% of all woren wrk; they oortprise 45% of the woricforce. Fifty-one per 
cent of wonen with children under 3 years old work, and 70% of those with 
school-aged diildren (6-18 years) are now working. Fifty-five percent of 
the married couple families are dual-earner housdiolds. However, the in- 
creased participation of waten in the workforce lias not resulted in the 
alleviation of the tradi.tional vafe/irother role expectations. Most woren 
in their middle years experience the stresses playing itultiple roles siitul- 
taneously - worker, wife, mother, and usually others. 

There is little doubt that men and wonen differ significantly in 
socialization, econonic and social status, role e>?>ectaticns, and per- 
o^ions. However, despite the rather cbvious and fundamentally gender- 
based differences in the socio-cultural context of men and woten, several 
develqpnental theories have attaipted to postulate single ncOeLs which would 
be adequately descriptive of the growth process for both sexes. 

TRftPITICWaL DimOPMEOT IHEO HIES AND MID-Lira WCMEN: WHY TSEY DCN'T FIT 

Until very recently, adult develojxnental theory has focuses priirarily 
on men. Given the rather diverse development e>q)eriences, sccio-cultural 
expectations, and eononic and contextual realities of these two grocps, 
the extension of male-based theory to wonen is hi^y su^. Bie duality 
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of roles held by xiost oontenporary adult woraen suggest different considera- 
tions in the cxxnceptualization of develcptental patterns • This presentation 
suqpports the shift frcm a irore ncunrowly focused, sequential jqpproach, tra- 
ditionally descriptive of male developtent, to one with nore flexibility. 
As we nove tovard an 'increasingly age-irrelevant society, a less linear 
approach may be more apprc^riate for examining women's ocanoenis in general, 
as well as mid-life issues for both men and women* 

During the past decade, psychology has witnessed an increased inter^ 
in, and emphasis on adult developroent, particularly during the middle-adult 
period (Erickson, 1982) • Unfortunately, much of the research to date has 
involved male subjects exclusively; consequently, these findings nay have 
limited validity in the lives of women* By adopting the rale life cycle as 
the norm, theorists from Freud to Levinson have attenpted to mold women 
into a masculine form* 

Women in their middle years are at a crossroads in their develqprental 
histories. Neither young and nubile nor old and fe^le, they lack an image 
that represents their position* On one hand, the portrayal of midkUe-aged 
VCTEn in the media suggests that as women g^t older they beocme less at- 
tractive and more dispensable* Cn the other hand, research studies suggest 
that middle age is the prime of life, the time vAen one cones into one's 
own. This contradiction is illustrative of the middle years in a wcnan's 
life. 

Middle age is generally regarded as one of the series of developnental 
stages that characterize the human life cycle* According to najor develop- 
mental theories, life progresses sequentially along a continmm of stages 
"from voib to ta±>" with one stage built on the other* Deficits during 
earlier stages can hinder full developtent in later life* Ihe life issues 
that emerge at each stage derive fron biological, social, and psychological 
sources* 
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Believiiig that Freud overaiphasized tne iniact of childhood, Carl Jung 
•(1968) conceived of development as a continuous process throu^^KXit the life 
cycle. He postulated the concept •^dlife transition" and distinguished 
the first half of life ('taoming of life") from the seoona half ("afternoon 
of life") . The dividing period ("noon of life") around age forty, bestowed 
the possibility of fundamental diange. Jung may have been one of the first 
to state that life indeed began at 40. The ensuing process, tented "in- 
dividuation" by Jung, allov^ for the individual to develop fonnerly sap- 
pressed aspects of the self. Paramount to Jung's theory of iiidividuation 
is the e3q)ression and integration of that portion of the self \Aiich had 
been neglected in the first half of life. Middle-aged men, for instance, 
nay become more nurturing and begin to place greater ai|tesis on intiitacy; 
voren frequently grew more assertive and nay increasingly value success 
and achievement in less dcmestic realms. 

Erik Eridcson (1982) e>5)anded Jung's theory by delineating distinct 

stages of itaturation. Whereas Jung accentuated the on-going proces s 

of individuation, for Eridcson the fontulatioii of identity was a task 

to be corpleted* Eridcson held that although the content of the tasks 

may differ for men and wcroen, the tasks themselves are identical. Scne 

contenporary theorists have argued with this notion, suggesting that 

viiile for boys, issues regarding separation and individuation are critical 

for healthy gender identity, attadiraents are for girls. Whereas 

boys most cote to perceive themselves as different from their mothers 

and begin to identify with males, females e>q)erienoe themselves as like 

their mothers and do not need to make a cross-sex adjustment. Carol 

Gilligan (1982) tells us: 

". .The quality of enbeddedness in social interaction and 
personal relationships that diaracterizes wonen's lives 
in cxsntrast to men's becomes not only a descriptive dif-* 
ference but edso a developmental liability ^iien the mile- 
stones childhood and adolescent develofinent in the 
diological literature are markers of increasing sepaxaflon. 



"..Wcnen's failure to separate then becxuBS by definitix3«i a 
failure to develop." ^^^^^^ -^^^g^, 

Doiivan and Adelson (1966) provided evidencse that during adoles- 
cence two of Erickson^s stages follow a different sequence for iten 
than for vonen; for vpnen, the achievement of intinacy (Eridcson's 
sixth stage) appeared to be a prerequisite for the achievenent of 
identify (Erickson's fifth stage). Gilligan (1982) found that for 
vonen the issues of identity and intimaci- are fused. 

Kohlberg's (1973) theory of noral develcpraent also contained unfounded 
assumptions afcout the similarity of men's and woraen's life stages. 
Wien studies cotparing men's and wcmen's itoral develcpnent found women's 
lagging behind men, the conclusion ^apeared to be that woman were marally 
backward. In the other extensive study, Gilligan (1982) concluded that 
vonen are not defective, but rather they cisses:5 moral issues in a manner 
congruent with their prinary orientation toward car»ng interpersonal 
relationships, whereas men assess moral issues in relation to the ideal 
of autancmy. 

Similar problens of fit occur with respect to Daniel Levinson's (1976) 
theory of developmental stages and issues, vAiich was developed tlirougji 
intensive interviewing of a small sanple of men. He views one's twen- 
ties as a time for entering marriage and the world of work; and one's 
thirties as a time for establishing oneself in these arenas. Itoward 
40 there is reconsideration of one's oomnitments and often attatpts 
to free oneself from a previously central mentor, the famous BOtW phe- 
noienon - becoming one's own man. This theory leaves some gaps when 
it is applied to vonen. A woman nay not enter the world of work until 
her late thirties, she seldom has had a mentor, and even women with 
life-long career oomnitments rarely are in a position to reassess their 
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ootinitmBnt pattern by age 40* 

Both Eridcson's and Levinson*8 nodels reflect male experienoe. Ihey 
focus on chronological age a^ a key variable and they assune a continuous 
uninterrupLcxJ series of events such as marriage and occupational establish- 
ment. Ohese assuirptions xray not snugly fit \iien applied to women • 

Ihe findings of Gilligan (1982) and Douvan and Adelson (1966) suggest- 
that a linear model of distinct life stages occurring in a prescribed se- 
quence disregards the uniqueness and ootplexity of wanm's experiences. * 

Bemioe Neugarten (1968) lobbies for a diange in venue regarding the 
focus of adult theory in mid-life. Asserting both that adult maturational 
processes are tot; moltifaoeted to lend themselves to a discrete/ stepwise 
theory, and that psychological modification is continuous, she notes that 
medical advances have rendered maiy of our culture's previous notions of 
appropriate "middle-aged" behavior as no longer germane. It is certainly 
not unoonmon to witness fifty-year-old vonen returning to the classroom, 
entering or re-entering the job maricet, and oonpeting in marathons. As 
life styles diange, our concepts of viiat it means to age "successfully" 
are also metamorphosized; consequently, generalizations concerning "nomal" 
behavior at different stages in life are often toiwarranted. This nay be 
particularly valid vAien these norms are based solely on small sanples 
of male subjects. 

Neugarten (1979) enphasized the recurrent, cyclical nature of adult 

psydiological themes. Criticizing the age-bound theories of Levinson and 

Eridcson, she proposed that: 

". . .Themes of adulthood do not in truth emerge at only given 
moments in life — each to be resolved and th&i pc± behind 
as if they were beads on a chain. Identity is made and re- 
made: issues of intimacy and freedom and conmitment to sig- 
nificcuit others, the pressures of time, the refotmilation 
of life goals, stocktaking and reoonoiliation aid aooeptanoe 
of one*s successes and failiares'-all of these preoccupy the 
young as well as the old. . it is sdraething of a distortion 
to describe stages as if adult life were a staircase^ Such 

9 
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••recunant xrotif s take on a new oonplesdty in middle age because 
with the passage of time, life beoones more... oonplex." 

(Neugarten, 1979, p. 891) 

During the period fron rou^y 30 to 50 years of age, aost wcmsn experience 
one or nore life transitions vAiich vary in intensity and focus. Reinke (1985) , 
in a study of psydiological change and dironological age, found that 78% 
of a sanple of 60 wanen aged 30, 35, 40, and 45 retrospectively reported 
experiencing a najor transition period between ages 27 and 30. ihe length 
of the transitional period varied, with a mean of 2.7 years. Die transition 
periods were highly individual with respect to intensity, precipitating 
factors, and focus. Ihey were not clearly tied to the family-life cycle 
of the vanen and nay have been a function of the social and biological 
clock pressure issues associated with "reaching thirty", the entrance into 
life's "middle period". Biis beginning of mid-life crisis was characterized 
ty an initial period of enotional disruption followed by periods of reassess- 
ment, increased focusing oti self, and ending with an increased sense of 
well-being. 

Ohe early forties and the sixties were also identified ty the subjects 
as transition periods. It vas hypothesized that increased inferiority, 
reflection eOxxit life's finiteness, resignation to the realitias of their 
lives, and greater mellowness were factors characteristic of the 40 's 
crisis. IXuring the 60 's women felt their personalities dianged towards 
greater assertiveness, oqiressiveness, patience, and mellowness. Wtrten 
in their 50 's reported more inner stability and hic^er levels of life 
satisfaction. Msnopause generally occurred between 48-53, rarely coin- 
cided with major transitions, and was perceived as non-stressful by 
the majority of the subjects. During their 30 's, interest in woric and 
career development increased, job dissatisfaction lessened, and narital 
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quality/satisfaction decreased (late 20's-€arly 30 's). 

Ellicott's (1985) analysis of the data used by Reinke (1985) focused 
on family-cycle phases and psycho-social change. Ellioott suggests that 
societal and personal expectations associated with age (rather than dirono- 
logacal age per se) Are relevant in the e:5)lanation of wonen's develcfmaital 
states. Stages of the family cycle were no children, starting a family/ ' 
preschool, school-age, adolescent, launching, and post-parentid. Transi- 
tions were most prevalent in the starting a faraily/preschool (80%) , laurxii- 
ing (40%) , and post-parental (33%) p h as es with most subjects oqjeriencing 
at least one change during these periods. Ohe nature of the transitions 
depended on the individual's life situation. Ohe starting a family/pre- 
school phase frequently coincided with the 27-30 transition previously 
discussed. Other research suggests that this period is characterized by 
vork overload, decreased marital satisfacidcn, and changes in self-concept 
and identity. However, analysis of the Ellioott data fcr the 30-45 year 
olds did not substantiate any significant differences between those sub- 
jects experiencing transitiais and those \<ho did not. Hi^ier levels of 
marital dissatisfaction, self-perceived change, increased introspection 
and assertiveness, greater personality change, and decreased personal 
developrotint were about the same. Thou^ launching of offering is often 
perceived or expected to be traunatic for woraen, Ellicott points out 
that this was not the case for the wcroen studied. Subjects esqjeriencing 
post-parental transitions generally r^rted increased satisfaction and 
great levels of internal change. Ellioott concludes: 

"A greater nurtber of systenatic changes were related to femiily- 
cycle phase than to dirooologicaL age. Biis finding is consis- 
tent with the idea that wcmen's lives are oriented around re- 
lationships and that vcnen's developnent occur j in conjunction 
with changes in social roles." 

(Ellioott, 1985, p. 274) 
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IMHJGmCWS TOR RESEftlCH WD OCXKSgJNS 

More qualitative and quantitative studies of midlife ^.Tn axe n«ided. 
Retrospec±ive as well as cross-sectional designs i*uch ad?. »ss psydiolcgical 
status variables, attitudes and perceptions, stressors, Itvels of i«L\-being, 
and life focus oould oontriiute to the effort to articulate a nDdel(s) of 
adult female psycho-social developient. Die inclusion of fanily-cycle as ' 
v^l as age as indep^-^t variables is warranted. Daograiiuc, educational, 
and econoinic variables viiich may affect role expectations and life reaUties 
should also be incorporated into research designs. Bameti .^nd fiauch (1978) 
suggest adding lo=us of control and attribution to variables previously 
mentioned. We nay producUvely direct our researdi towRrd the elucidation 
of ccramonalities and differences ancng wcroen within and across age and 
fi»nuly-cycle stages. 

In a society vhere age is beooining less relevant, the counselor needs 
to be cognizant of clients struggling to identify with age noons and time- 
tables whidi no longer have real significanoe. Defining naturaticn as a 
prescribed secguenoe of age-approprLite tasks nay be less accurate- and less 
meaningful than a more flexible oonceptualizaticn. This is especially true 
for vonen vdiose diild bearing, career focus, and life directions dencnstrate 
considerable variability. 

Conceptualizing vhe developmental patterns of waien rcjuires ^ial 
attention to fendly-cycle as well as age. Whereas in the past the roles 
of wife and mother were the primaty sources of identity for the najority 
Of women in ou; culture, the contenporary large scale presence of fenales 
in the labor force neoeiisitates that their Hves be ciiaracterized iy both 
fani-Y c:r^ wirksi: roles. An understanding of this role dbaUty (or nuL- 
tipj j ♦ s iirportant in woridng with feraale clients, who frequenUy 

^ i' as: -I feel do torn." I^iere's not enough of me to go 

arcana.- ha\»e the time or energy to really 4) a good job at 

12 
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amything because I have so nary different hats to wear..." 

An additional variable in this equation is the fact that women's values 
regarding family and career rtay wax and wane as they transit through the 
life cycle. Life satisfaction, as well, ebbs and peaks during different 
stages, lending a fluid, non-linear perspective fron viiich to view one's 
life. 

Ii:wenthal, Ihurhher, and Chiriboga (1975) reported that while work 
is the inost salient source of stress for itales, wcnen were irore distressed 
by family problems. Hultsch and Deutsch (1981) suggest that woren experience 
greater discomfort over events which occur to significant others in their 
lives, particularly their children, than do men. These findings si^port 
Gilligan's (1982) contention that for women the need to establish meaningful 
relationships with others may precede the drive to create meaningful work. 
"Intimacy goes along with identity, as a female ooines to know herself as she 
is known, through her relationship with others." (Gilligan, 1985, p. 12) 

Although there is truth to the contention that the prctolems which 

clients present in therapy (pain, loss, indecision, etc.) do not discriminate 

with respect to sex, age, or stage, our clients are nevertheless products 

of their time and culture. Consequently, it bdiooves the counselor to be 

cognizant of the ijipact of developnental virges and stirrings if s/he is 

« 

to successfully guide the client through a stressful iirpasse. 
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